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A celebration in the fo’c’sle, drawing by Charles Rosner from Yachting magazine. 



A Collection for the Season 



Stories and gifts — with these Sea Letter salutes the 
season. Recollection and review, they look to the past, 
distant and recent, as we turn to the New Year. Captain 
Fred Klebingat, author of “Christmas in the Fo’c’sle, ” 
served in 1916-1917 as first mate in the four-mast bark 
FALLS OF CLYDE. Master of Sail and Steam, Captain 
Klebingat is now chief technical advisor for the restora- 
tion project for the CLYDE in Honolulu. Gavin Craig 
of Liverpool, who was deckboy in the four-mast ship 
LANCING in 1921, writes a story of an experience at 
Christmas in a motor vessel off Cape Flattery. Lyle 
Galloway, whose drawings appear in Edith Hurd’s 
Sailers , Whalers and Steamers , a children’s history of 
West Coast shipping published this year by Lane, illus- 
trates his story. 

With this presentation we “wish you,” as Annie 
Holmes Ricketson would have said. And did say, many 
times over, in her Journal of voyages on the whaleship 



A. R. TUCKER, 1871-1874, published by the Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society. For Christmas Day, 1 872: 
“This morning before I was up, the boy tip toed down 
the stairs and wished me. But I wished Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Vanderhoop. But the cook got a head of me. He 
looked down the sky light jest as I sat down to breakfast, 
and wished me. They all seemed very anxious to wish 
me first. . . . Saw Grampusses and fin back whales. . . .” 
We also wish that you fare as well as did the men of 
BRITISH MERCHANT in 1891, according to a recol- 
lection of Captain Law Simms of Scarborough, England, 
published in G. V. Clark's magazine, The South Spainer : 
BRITISH MERCHANT had lost fore and main top- 
gallants in a bad squall after safely rounding the Horn 
one week before Christmas. The men celebrated the re- 
pair of the vessel and the holiday with “grog for the 
crew, a bottle of wine for the boys and a day of rest for 
all hands but the cook.” — A. V. 



CHRISTMAS 

in the FO’C’SLE 

by Captain Fred K. Klebingat 

“We ought to celebrate Christmas right, and make a 
Christmas tree,” said Carl Schroeder, Top Dog and the oldest 
sailor of the port fo’c’sle. “We have plenty to be thankful 
for.” And that we had, for just a few nights before, about 
midnight on December 17, 1906, we had barely escaped 
being wrecked on Tristan Da Cunha, a lone and solitary 
volcanic island planted just about in the middle of the South 
Atlantic Ocean between Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The night was dark and misty, and the four-mast 
bark ANNA, ex-OTTERBURN, was logging more than 
twelve knots with all sail set. And it was only due to the 
vigilance of the Old Man, Captain Koster, that we escaped 
shipwreck — by the width of a cat's whisker. It was a miracle, 
that is sure, and it was a miracle that all were able to cele- 
brate this Christmas. In that surf and on that high rocky 
shore, not all of us could have reached the beach alive. 

“And come here, Fred,” said Carl, addressing himself to 
me. “You go and see ‘Chips’ and tell him that we want to 
make a Christmas tree. You are the only one who can get 
anything out of that old curmudgeon. See if you can talk him 
into loaning us some tools. . . .” Chips was more than willing; 
he also had caught the Christmas spirit. At once he went 
to work to make a first-class base, and he handed me a piece 
of pine about two inches square and about four feet long. 
“Take a hatchet,” said he, “and taper this stick a little and 
plane it off.” Next we picked a piece of straight-grained soft 
pine about a foot long. We split this up in fine pieces and 
now notched the edges of these slivers to resemble pine 
needles. By this time I had finished tapering the stick and 
smoothing it with a plane. Chips now took his carpenter's 
pencil from the pocket of his overalls. He marked the tapered 
stick for three sets of holes. “Here is an auger; bore some 
holes,” he said. “Bore them at an angle — you know how the 
branches of a Christmas tree look.” That done, he fitted the 
stick to the base he had made. The rest of the sailors were 
notching pine slivers with their sheath knives like this: 




We managed to get hold of some green paint and thinned 
this out with turpentine and painted the branches. Now we 
assembled the tree. Chips cut a nice star out of an empty 
margarine can — this we mounted on top. Those days every- 
one was familiar with cutting chains out of paper; we did 
the same. We made neat little baskets out of the silver- 
covered wrappers of our tobacco packages. We had no nuts 
to insert in these, so we used iron ones. “We should hang 
some cookies on the tree, too,” someone said. “I have it,” 
another answered. “We can cut them out of this piece of 
yellow laundry soap. For sugar, we can pound up some of 
that rock salt from the salt meat barrel.” They looked good 
enough to eat! Then someone came along with some cotton, 
which we draped on the tree so that it looked like snow. 
From the steward we managed to bum some big candles. 
They were not exactly the size we wanted, but we cut them 
up in chunks and seized them to the tree with wire seizing. 
The tree was now complete, and a fine tree it was, if I say 
so myself. The ANNA had two fo’c’sles under the fo’c’sle- 
head, one to port (where I had my bunk), and one to star- 
board. After finishing the tree, we moved it into the star- 
board fo'c’sle, although this watch had no hand in making it. 

Christmas Eve came. The ship was in the “roaring forties,” 
racing before a light westerly gale with all sail set. She rolled 
heavily, and seas boarded her from port to starboard, at 
times filling the decks up to the rails. The man on the wheel 
was busily spinning the wheel trying to keep her before the 
racing seas. But in the starboard fo’c’sle all was snug. With 
the candles on the tree lit, “Merry Christmas,” it was — but 
what to do about Christmas cheer? 

“Let us go aft and wish the Old Man a Merry Christmas 
and invite him to have a look at our tree,” Carl suggested. 
He did this; the ship had a fore and aft bridge, a cat walk, 
so one could get aft without any trouble. A short while later 
the Old Man and the mate appeared (we had no second- 
mate). Both of them removed their caps as they stepped 
into the fo’c'sle. “A Merry Christmas to all and what a beau- 
tiful tree,” the Old Man said. “The best I have ever seen.” 
The mate agreed. 

“And how about Santa Claus?'’ (And nobody could look 
more like him than the captain. His smiling face, his long 
whiskers, his generous girth and tall boots — all that was 
missing was the red suit.) “I notice that you have no refresh- 
ment,” said the Captain. “I should have thought of that be- 
fore — send a couple of the boys aft with buckets, and I'll 
see to it that you do.” 

The boys soon returned with buckets of rum punch, and 
they also brought a box of cigars. Now can you beat this 
Christmas in the middle of the South Atlantic — a fine, lit-up 
Christmas tree, a mug of the skipper’s famous rum punch 
and the smoke of a fine Havana! Too bad the man on the 
wheel could not join us, but he would be relieved as soon 
as his wheel turn was up. And there was also the man on the 
lookout, but he sneaked down from the fo'c'slehead now 
and then to fill his mug and take another drag at the Old 
Man's Christmas cigar. It was a “Merry Christmas and Good 
Will to All Men.” 

A day or so after Christmas, one of the men on the star- 
board watch was lying in his bunk on his watch below. The 
more he looked at the tree and those cookies, the more he 
wanted to have one. Being in the starboard watch, he didn't 
know that we had cut them out of laundry soap and sprinkled 
them with rocksalt “sugar.” “They won’t miss one,” he 
thought. He looked about; his shipmates seemed to be sound 
asleep. He untied a “cookie” and stuffed it into his mouth — 
then what a reaction! He choked and sputtered and spat and 
spat and jumped out of his bunk and rushed for the fresh- 
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water bucket and cursed and swore, and what he had to say 
about the port watch was no one else’s business, and the 
names he called them are not printed in any dictionary. A 
good laugh was had by all at this outcome of our Christmas 
party! And the rest of the cookies hung on the tree until well 
into the New Year. 

This had been a perfect Christmas — A Christmas at Sea. 



From DOOR-TO-DOOR 

at Christmas 



by Gavin Craig 

The flashing light on Cape Flattery receded into the 
gloom astern as the heavy-laden motorship met the swell of 
the North Pacific Ocean. The scending of her steel bows 
drove white water to either side on the downward plunge and 
brought a hissing, streaming turmoil close alongside on the 
upward swing. A cold, thin easterly rain washed the super- 
structure and decks. 

A three-island type British dry-cargo vessel of 9,500 dead- 
weight tons, registered in Liverpool, the ship had loaded in 
British Columbian ports and was outward bound for Shang- 
hai with a full cargo of board lumber, including a deckload 
ten feet high. 

In the 1930s freights were hard to get and the rates were 
low, ships were laid up by the thousands, and every man 
aboard this vessel, from the Master on down, knew that he 
was lucky to be employed at all. 

Christmas was but a week away — two thousand miles 
ahead, if maximum speed could be maintained, which was 
doubtful on this run. 1, who was serving as an Able Seaman, 
had traveled this road before in other ships and had no 
illusions about what lay ahead. 

As the ship reached farther north on what I suspected was 
a rather risky course for the time of year, the weather be- 
came colder. 

The Carpenter had constructed a ladder leading from the 
top of the deckload down to the entrace of the fo'c'sle alley- 
way, and he was now building a door, designed to keep out 
the seas. We stood around, watched and criticized. “That 
thing wouldn't keep a draft out — why, its only an inch-and- 
a-half thick,’’ and so on. 

Soon bad weather was upon us, with heavy seas, high wind 
and snow flurries. The ship plunged and rolled onwards, 
decks awash and a cold grey sea wherever one looked. Down 
in the fo'c'sle, conditions were not too good, owing to lack 
of ventilation. And when the bows drove down and a big sea 
swept overhead, one could hear the whistle of compressed 
air as the narrow well across the ship, between the break of 
the fo'c'sle head and the fore part of the deck cargo, filled 
up. That's where the crews toilets were. 

Christmas Eve — I came off watch at midnight, and we 
wished each other a Happy Christmas, drank our coffee, had 
a cigarette and turned in, hoping for one good dinner and 
no work for the rest of the twenty-four hours. 

I turned in, but soon felt the need to go outside. Stepping 
into the alleyway, I closed the fo'c'sle door, then waited for 
the ship to slow down her wild gyrations before I ventured 
outside. As I reached the door, the bows rose swiftly, 
and I knew she was about to take a big sea aboard. I waited. 
Down went the bow; down, down, down, and there was a 
thunderous crash overhead and roar of water as the well 
filled up. The ship staggered and vibrated. 



My eyes were on the outside door, and though it only 
lasted a second or two, every detail seemed to happen in 
slow motion. I saw the water hose into the alleyway round 
the edges of the door and frame, then the door itself bending 
inward like a rubber curtain. Then it shot toward me edge- 
on, engulfed in a wall of solid water. 

I managed to grab and hold the steel rod leading from the 
switchbox on the bulkhead to the windlass above. Floating 
horizontally, I was sucked, twisted and banged around, 
inches away from the solitary deckhead lamp. The flying 
door had stove in the new flimsy door of the forepeak, but 
as the water poured into the peak and receded from around 
me, I sensed the ship's bows lifting higher again and realized 
that when the two smashed doors rushed out of the forepeak, 
they would take me with them and over the side. 

Reaching down, I twisted the ring of the fo'c’sle door 
handle and pushed, but three or four seamen inside were 
pushing against it. Putting my shoulder to the door and my 
feet against the opposite bulkhead as the water streamed 
past at waist level, I exerted every ounce of strength and 
weight, and the door slowly gave way as another big sea 
crashed down overhead and came thundering into the alley- 
way. 

I entered the fo'c'sle with it, and we all clung to bunks and 
stanchions as the water found its level in the lower bunks. 
We heard the engine room telegraph bells — it became less 
noisy as the speed was reduced. A faint voice called from 
outside — it was the standby man, with information: “Arf 
the bleeding deckload’s gone over the wall — yer to come on 
deck." We all went. 




The load over No. 2 hatch was like a shelled forest, 
splintered and wound round with chains and wires. It sloped 
down to the port rail and about four standards of it were 
overside, still attached to the ship, afloat on a lee roll and 
shedding water when she rolled to windward. All the lower 
bridge rail had gone. 

We rigged clusters of lights, cleared a winch of lumber, 
rigged a derrick and passed wires round the load overside 
and tried to heave it back aboard, parbuckling it, but it was 
impossible. About midday we freed it, and it floated off to 
leeward, breaking up. Slipping on ice, sweating amid the 
snow, sliding and cursing the splinters and the jammed fin- 
gers and feet, we restowed the remainder of the deckload, 
transferring part of the cargo from over No. 1 hatch, so 
that the whole was level again. Two men at a time, we 
gulped down hurriedly our Christmas dinners in the galley 
where — it was hard to believe! — they had been kept hot 
and safe. 

And so the day wore on, and along towards midnight we 
had finished splicing old mooring wires and rigging them as 
preventer lashings. The Captain was satisfied, and the vessel 
resumed her course. 
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Some Recent Gifts to the Museum During the past year the museum collections 

have been greatly enriched by various gifts , some of which are here pictured in appreciation. 




The four-mast schooner LOTTIE BEN N ETT and an unidentified schooner. 
From the Plummer/ Beaton Collection. 



The Plummer/Beaton Collection 
of Photographs 

The Maritime Museum's photographic archives now 
contain a collection that Director Karl Kortum has called 
“a treasure trove of sharp, well-composed, original, post- 
card size negatives of sailing ships setting or taking in 
canvas, not by the dozens, or by the score, but literally 
by the hundreds.” This collection is the generous gift of 
Mr. Emerson Spear of Los Angeles. It was acquired 
through the determination of Mr. Robert Weinstein of Los 
Angeles that the collection should be held here, and 
through the skilled negotiation of Captain Harold Huycke 
of Seattle, acting for the museum. 

Of the Plummer/ Beaton Collection Mr. Kortum further 
writes: “I strongly suspect that there is no single collection 
of negatives on the face of the earth to match it. Fifty 
years ago the inclination (apparently Mr. Plummer's), the 



equipment (also, I believe, Mr. Plummer's — he is said to 
have owned the tugs from which the pictures were taken, and 
the camera), the photographer (the tugboat's skipper, Cap- 
tain Beaton), the ships (American schooners and barken- 
tines, celebrated old down-Easters in their last fling under 
sail, British and French ships and four-mast barks), the 
setting (off Cape Flattery), and the circumstances (these 
vessels making or shortening sail while the tug stood by) — 
all these were fitted together to give us this panoply. 

“The negatives perilously survived. A similar set, also 
taken off Cape Flattery by Captain Morrison and used to 
illustrate Basil Lubbock's standard work, Last of the Wind- 
jammers, has been scattered, and for the most part has 
disappeared. We have a few dozen of the Morrison plates. 
It is a wonder that the Plummer pictures did not go the 
same way/’ 

Like the Hester Collection, of which Mr. Spear is also 
the donor, the value of the Plummer/Beaton Collection to 
researchers of Pacific Coast maritime history is inestimable. 
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Nameboard of the SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 

The museum's collection of nameboards is handsomely 
augmented by that of the medium clipper SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, a vessel of 999 tons built by Abraham at 
Baltimore in 1854. The FRANKLIN was wrecked south 
of the Pigeon Point light in January 1865. Langley’s San 
Francisco Directory for that year carries the following note: 

“First Officer Boyd of the American Ship SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN arrived from Pigeon Point, between thirty and 



forty miles south of the Heads, bringing the news that the 
vessel had gone ashore at that point, during the fog of the 
night of the seventeenth. Thirteen of those on board per- 
ished, and the vessel and cargo were a total loss.” 

The nameboard hung for many years in a barn near 
Franklin Point on the Cascade Ranch in Pescadero, Cali- 
fornia. The owner, Mr. James W. Humphrey, recognized its 
value and saved the nameboard when much of the ranch 
was sold. Through the interest of Mr. Max Lembke, of the 
Museum Board of Trustees, Mr. Humphrey has generously 
given it to the museum. 



For a Joseph Conrad Memorial: 

The Transom of the Bark OTAGO 

OTAGO, an iron bark of 345 tons, built in Port Glasgow in 1869, was 
the only command of the great sea writer, Joseph Conrad. It is the OTAGO 
that Conrad wrote of in The Shadow Line , and the bark was also the in- 
spiration for his tale Falk. “That illusion of life and character which charms 
one in men’s finest handiwork radiated from her.” 

Conrad took command of OTAGO in Bangkok in 1888; she had 
voyaged around the world on her maiden trip, carrying cargoes to and 
from San Francisco. During his command Conrad took her from Sydney 
to Mauritius through the dangerous Torres Straits on what he called “very 
likely the first, and certainly the last, merchant ship that carried a cargo 

continued on pope 6 



Photograph by J. J. N. Barnett, Hobart, Tasmania 





Sir Jacob Epstein’s Conrad 

This magnificent portrait in bronze by 
the British sculptor, Sir Jacob Epstein, will 
accompany the OTAGO transom in the 
proposed Conrad memorial. Through corre- 
spondence with the sculptor's widow, Lady 
Kathleen Epstein, the museum learned that 
it would be possible to make one more cast 
of the work before the original was trans- 
ported to Jerusalem to form part of a per- 
manent Epstein museum there. Mr. William 
Loorz of Stolte Corporation became inter- 

con tinned on pope 6 
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OTAGO, continued 



that way.” He relinquished his command in 1889, and returned to Europe. 
OTAGO was eventually cut down for use as a coal hulk at Hobart; when 
that employment ended in 1931, she was beached across the river. 

Mr. Kortum saw what was left of OTAGO in Hobart in 1942 when 
he arrived at that picturesque old whaling port in the bark KAIULANI. 
For some years it was his dream to bring the remains of the beached 
vessel to San Francisco and create a memorial to Conrad, the transom of 
the ship to be combined with a sculpture of her most famous master. 
But in 1960, a correspondent sent a news item from the Hobart Mercury 
of April 22. It was headlined “OTAGO’S Iron For Japan.” The iron 
plates were to be exported for scrap; “the firm was now cutting the ship up 
as she lay beached at East Risdon.” It appeared to be the end of her. 

But the September 1963 National Geographic arrived; it carried a double- 
page color photograph of “Hulk of the OTAGO, commanded by author 
Joseph Conrad in 1888 . . . awash in the Derwent. . . .” She wasn't all 
gone; the photograph showed that the transom was still intact! 

Acting on this, Mr. Kortum and Mr. David Nelson, Assistant Director, in- 
terested Mr. Leonard Martin in making a donation to the Maritime Museum 
that would make it possible to bring the transom to San Francisco. Through 
Mr. Martin's generosity and the efforts of Mr. Charles Reali of General 
Steamship Corporation, the transom of OTAGO will arrive by the Matson 
freighter VENTURA shortly after the New Year. 



Epstein's Conrad, continued 

ested in this project, and it was Stolte's gift 
that made possible this acquisition. 

Of Epstein's Conrad the critic Hilton 
Kramer has written in Arts magazine: “It 
must surely figure as one of the artist's finest 
works. . . . From the height of the forehead to 
the ridged eyebrows, to the heavy, weighted 
lids, to the weary pouches and the slope of 
the nose and the complex triangularities of 
the mustaches and beard, one's eye descends 
a magnificent sculptural terrain: a physiog- 
nomy which is also a topography. This is a 
head very like a mountain, yet Epstein con- 
veys brilliantly the profound human equa- 
tions which reside in this complicated struc- 
ture of ridges and valleys and sudden dark 
cavities. No wonder Conrad himself wrote 
of it, k It is wonderful to go down to posterity 
like that.’ ” 

Further Conrad material has been given 
to the museum by Mr. Joseph Nowicki, a 
ship's steward of San Francisco. 



Oil Painting, UNDAUNTED, 1892 

This fine painting perfectly complements Captain William 
T. Lewis's chart of UNDAUNTED's voyages around the 
Horn in the early 1890s which is on display aboard BAL- 
CLUTHA. The gift of Mr. William Bewley of Tiburon, this 
and another gift, an oil painting of the barkentine LA- 
HAINA, have been in his family for years. UNDAUNTED 
is pictured leaving Le Havre with her master, Captain Lewis, 
an ancestor of Mr. Bewley *s, on the poop. 




Model of a Nordlandsboat 

Over a period of six years Mr. Martin Astrup of Seattle 
built this model of the cod-fishing boat used in the Lofoten 
Islands and the Barents Sea from time immemorial. A native 
of the bleak and cold Lofoten Islands, off the coast of Nor- 
way, as a child Mr. Astrup had watched his countrymen put 
out to sea in their 42-foot open boats, which were used until 
motors replaced them, about 1913. The model is charming 
in its detail, with tiny figures adding vivacity to accuracy of 
detail. Mr. Astrup also gave his model of the British 4-masted 
bar KENNILWORTH to the museum. 
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UN DA UNTED , by Edouard Adam, 1892. 



Journal of the FALCON’S Master 

An account of the first vessel to leave an Eastern port with 
members of what has been called “the greatest migration of 
mankind since the crusades" — the Gold Rush — is a recent 
important addition to the museum's library. It is the manu- 
script journal of Captain William T. Thompson of the 
steamship FALCON. When the FALCON left New York 
on December 1, 1849, she carried 95 passengers; when she 
left New Orleans on December 18, the number had swelled 
to 193. In between, on December 5, had come President 
Polk's cautious announcement in confirmation of extrava- 
gant rumor: “Recent discoveries render it probable that these 
mines are more extensive and valuable than was anticipated." 
The FALCON reached Chagres, on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus, on December 27: her passengers and cargo sailed 
northward to the gold fields on the CALIFORNIA, with 
others that had reached the port after her, at the end of 
January, 1849. 

The FALCON log concludes with a voyage of the steamer 
GOLD HUNTER, of which Captain Thompson was master 
in 1851. Mr. John Rosekrans of the Museum Board of 
Trustees is the donor of this valuable document. 
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